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LETTER XIIX. 
To the Lady R 


Paris, Oct. 10. O. S. 1718. 


CANNOT give my dear Lady R--- 
1 a better proof of the pleaſure 1 have 

in writing to ker than chuſing to do it 
in this ſeat of various amulements, where 
I am accableed with viſits, and thoſe fo full 
of vivacity and compliments, that *tis tull 
employment enough to hearken, whether 
one anſwers or not. The French ambaſ- 
ſadreſs at Conſtantinople, has a very conſi- 
derable and numerous family here, who 
all come to ſee me, and are never weary 
of making enquiries. Ihe air of Paris 
has already had a good effect on ne; for 
I was never in better health, though L 


have been extremely ill all the road from 
> Lyons to this place. You may judge how 


agreeable the journey has been to me; 
which did not want that addition to make 


8 „ 


me diſlike it. I think nothing fo terrible 
as objects of miſery, except one had the 


god-like attribute of being capable to re- 


dreſs them; and all the country villages of 


France ſhew nothing elſe. While the poſt 
horſes are changed, the whole town comes 
out to beg, with fach miſerable ſtarv'd 
faces, and thin tattered cloaths, they need 
no other cloquence to perſuade one of the 
wretchedneſs of their condition. This is 
all the French magnificence till you come 
to Fountainebleau, when you are ſhewed 
one thouſand five hundred rooms in the 
king's hunting palace. The apartments 
of the royal family are very large, and 
richly gilt; but I ſaw nothing in the ar- 
chitecture or painting worth remembering. 
The long gallery, built by Henry IV. has 
proſpects: ot all the king's houſes. Its walls 
are deſigned after the taſte of thoſe times, 
but appear now very mean. The park is, 
indeed, finely wooded and watered, the 
trees well grown and planted, and in the 
filh-ponds are kept tame carp, ſaid to be, 
ſome ot them, eighty years of age. The 
late king paſſed ſome months every year 
at this ſeat; and all the rocks round it, 
by the pions ſentences inſcribed on them, 
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Trew the devotion in faſhion at his court, 
which I believe died with him; at leaſt, . 


Tee no exterior marks of it at Paris, where 


all people's thoughts ſeem to be on preſent 
diverſion. 

The fair of St Lawrence is now in ſea- 
ſon. You may be lure | have been car- 


Tied thither, and think it much better diſ- 


poſed: than ours of Bartholomew. The 
hops being all ſet in -rows ſo regularly, 


and well lighted, they made up a very 


agreeable ſpedaele. But I was not at all 
ſatisfied with the gro/ferte of their harle- 
quin, no more than with their muſie at 
the opera, which was abominably graung, 
after being uſed to that of Italy. Their 
houſe 1s a booth compared to that of the 
Hay-market, and the playhonfe not ſo neat 
as that of Lincoln's-Inn- fields; but then it 
mult be owned, to their praiſe, their trage- 
dians are much beyond any of ours. I 
ſhould hardly allow Mrs O d a better 
place than to be confidante to La ——. 
1 have ſeen the tragedy of Bajazet fo well 
vepreſented, that 1 think our belt actors 
can only be ſaid to ſpeak, but theſe to 
feel; and 'tis certainly infinitely more mo- 
"7 to ſee a man appear unhappy, thaw 
or. IV. B 
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to hear him ſay that he is ſo, with a jolty 
face, and a ſtupid. ſmirk in his counte- 
nance. -A propos of countenances, I mult 
tell you ſomething of the French ladics; 
I have ſeen all the beauties, and ſuch---(L 
can't help making uſe of the coarſe word) 
nauſeous creatures ſo fantaſtically abſurd 
in their dreſs; ſo monſtrouſly unnatural in 
their paints | their hair cut ſhort, and 
curled round their faces, and ſo loaded 
with powder, that it makes it look like 
white wool ! and on their cheeks to their 
chins, unmercitully laid on a ſhining red 
Japan, that gliſtens in a moſt flaming man- 
ner, ſo that they ſeem to have no reſem- 
blance to human faces. I am apt to be- 
lieve that they took the firſt hint of their 
dreſs, from a fair ſheep newly ruddled. 
Tis with pleaſure I recolle& my dear 
pretty country women: and if I was wri- 
ting to any body elſe,” I ſhould ſay, that 
_ theſe groteſque dawbers give me {till a 
higher eſteem of the natural charms of 
dear Lady R------ 's auburne hair, and the 
hvely colours of her unſullied complexion. 
Tam, Cc. Cc. 

P. S. I have met the Abbe here, who 
deſires me to make his compliments to you. 
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Paris, Oct. 16. O. S. 17 18. 


OU ſee l'm juſt to my word in wri- 

ting to you from Paris, where I was 
very much ſurpriſed to meet my ſiſter, I 
need not add, very much pleaſed. She as 
little expected to ſee me as I her (having 
not received my late letters ;) and this 
meeting would ſhine under the hand of 
de Scuderie; but I ſhall not imitate his 
ſtyle ſo far, as to tell you how often we em- 
braced, how the enquired, by what odd 
chancel returned from Conſtantinople? and 
I anſwered her by aſking, what adventure 
brought her to Paris? To ſhorten the ſtory, 
all queſtions, and anſwers, and exclama- 
tions, and compliments being over, we 
agreed upon running about together, and. 
have ſeen Verſailles, Trianon, Marli, and 
St Cloud. We had an order for the water 
to play for our diverſion, and I was fol- 

B 2 | 
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lowed thither by all the Engliſh at Paris. 
1 own Verſailles appeared to me rather” 
vaſt than beautiful; and after having ſeen 
the exact proportions. of the Italian build- 
ings, I thought the irregularity of it ſhock- 
' | _ Ry 

The king's cabinet of antiques and 
inedals is indecd very richly furniſhed. 
Amongſt that collection, none plcaled ſo 
well as the apotheoſis of Germanicus, on & 
large agate, which is one of the moit deli- 
cate. pieces of the kind that I remember 
to have ſeen. I obſerved ſame ancient ſta- 
tues of great value. But the nauſeous 
flattery, and tawdry pencil of Le Brun, are 
equally diſguſting in the gallery. I will 
not pretend to deſcribe to you the great 
apartment, the valt variety of fountains ;. 
the theatre, the grove of Mſop's fables, Cc. 
all which you may read very amply parti-, 
eularized in ſome of the French authors, 
that have been. paid for theſe deſcriptions. 
Trianon, in its littleneſs, pleaſed me better 
than Verſailles ; Mark better than either 
of them, and St Cloud belt of all, having 
the advantage of the Seine running at 
the bottom of the gardens, the great caſ- 
cade, cc. You may find information uz 
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the aforeſaid books, if you liave any curio- 
fity to know the exuct number of une ſta- 
tues, and how many foot they calt up the 
water, | 
We ſaw the king's pictures in the mag- 
_ ificent honſe of the duke D'Antin, who 
has the care of preferving them til} his 
I is of age. "There are not many 
1 but of the beſt hands, 1 looked with great 
4 pleaſure on the archangel of Raphael, 
8 where the ſentiments of ſuperior beings are 
= as well expreſſed as in Milton. You won't 
: forgive me, if I ſay nothing of the Thuil- 
| Leries, much finer than eur Mall; and the 
Cour, more agreeable than our Hyde. Park. 
4 the high trees giving thade in the hotteſt 
1. ſeaſon. At the Louvre, | had the oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the King, accompanied by 
the Duke-regent. He is tall and well- 
# thaped, but has not the air of holding the 
erown 10 many years as his great grand- 
father. And now Ll am ſpeaking of the 
court, [ mnlt fay, I faw nothing in France 
that delighted me ſo much as to ſee an 
F ngliſhman (at leaſt a Briton) abſolute at 
Paris; I mean Mr Law, who treats their 
dukes and peers extremely % haut en bas, 
and is treated by them with the utrackk 
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ſubmiſſion and reſpect. Poor ſouls! 
This reflection on their abject ſlavery, puts 
me in mind of the place des vidtoires ; but 
J will not take up your time and my own 
with ſuch deſcriptions, which are too nu- 
merous. 

In general, I think Paris has the advan- 
tage of London, in the neat pavement of 
the ſtreets, and the regular lighting of 
them at nights, in the proportion of the 
{treets, the houſes being all built of ſtone, 


and molt of thoſe belonging to people of 


quality, being beautified by gardens. But 
we certainly may boaſt of a town very 
near twice as large; and when I have faid 
that, I know nothing elſe we ſurpals it iu. 
I thall not continue here long; it you have 
any thing to command me during my ſhort 
ſtay, write ſoon, and | ſhall take pleaſure 
in obeying you. 


I am, Cc. Cc. 
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To the Abbot 


Dover, Oct. zt. O. S. 1718. 


AM willing to take your word for it, 
that I thall really oblige yon, by let- 
ting you know, as ſoon as poſſible, my ſafe 
paſſage over the water. I arrived this 


morning at Dover, after being toſſed a 


whole night in the pacquet- boat in ſo vio- 
lent a manner, that the maſter, conſidering 
the weakneſs of his veſſel, thought it pro- 


per to remove the mail, and gave us notice 


of the danger. We called a little fiſhing- 
boat, which could hardly make up to us; 
while all the people on board us were cry- 
ing to Heaven. Lis hard to imagine one's 
felt in a ſcene of greater horror than on 
ſuch an occaſion: and yet, ſhall 1 own it 
to you? though I was not at all willin 

to be drowned, I could not forbear being 
entertained at the double diſtreſs of a fel- 
low-paſſenger. She was an Engliſh lady 
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that I had met at Calais, who defired me 
to let her go oyer with ine in my cabin, 
She had bought a fine point-head, which 
{he was contriving to conceal from the 
cuſtom-houſe officers. When the wind 
grew high, and our little veflel cracked, 
the fell very heartily to her prayers, and 
thought wholly of her ſoul. When it 
ſorbed tO abate, the returned to the worldly 
care of her head - dreſs, and addreſſed her- 
ſelf to me.. Dear Madam, will you 
take care of this point? if it ſhould be 
*« Joſt !---Ah, Lord, we thall all be lolt !--- 
„Lord have mercy on my foul !---Pray, 
Madam, take care of this head-drefs.” 
This eaſy tranſition from her foul to her 
head-drels, and the alternate agonies that 
both gave her, made it hard to determine 
which ſhe thought of greatelt value. Buc 
- However, the ſcene was not ſo civerting 
but | was glad to get rid of it, and be 
thrown into the little boat, though with 
ſlome hazard of breaking my neck. It 
brought me fate hither ; and 1 cannot help 
looking with partial eyes on my native 
Jand. That partiality was certainly given 
us by nature, to prevent rambling, the 
effett of an ambitious thirkk alter knows 
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ledge, which we are not formed to enjoy. 
All we get by it is a fruitleſs defire of mix- 
ing the different pleaſures and convenien- 
cies which are given to the different parts 
of the world, and cannot meet in any one 
of them. After having read all that is to 
be found in the languages I am miſtreſs ot, 
and having decayed my fight by midnight 
ſtudies, I envy the eaſy peace of mind of a 
ruddy milk-maid, who undiſturbed by 
doubt, hears the ſermon, with humility, 


= every Suuday, not having confounded the 
= ſentiments of natural duty in her head by 
the vain inquiries of the ſchools, who may 


be more learned, yet, atter all, muſt remain 
as ignorant, And, after having ſeen part of 
Aſia and Africa, and almoſt made the tour 


of Europe, I think the honeſt Engliſh ſquire 


more happy, who verily believes the Greek 
wines leſs delicious than March beer, that 
the African fruits have not ſo fine a fla- 
vour as golden pippins, that the Beca 
figuas of Italy are not ſo well taſted as a 
rump of beef; and that, in ſhort, there is 
no perfect enjoyment of this life out of 
Old England. I pray God I may think 
ſo for the reſt of my life; and, ſince I mult 


be contented with our ſcanty allowance of 
Vor. IV. C 
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day- light, that I may forget the enliven- 


ing {un of Conllantinople. 


I am, Cc. Cc. 


EEET ER. Li; 
To Mr P---- 


Dover, Nov. 1, O. S. 1718. 


HAVE this minute received a letter of 
yours ſent me from Paris. I believe 
and hope I ſhall very ſoon ſee both you 
and Mr Congreve; but as 1 am here in an 
inn, where we ſtay to regulate our march 
to London, bag and baggage, I ſhall em- 
ploy ſome of my leiſure time in anſwering 
that part of yours that requires an aniwer. 
i muſt applaud your good nature in 
ſuppoſing that your paſtoral lovers, (vul- 
garly called hay-makers) would have hved 
in everlaſting joy and harmony, if the 
lightning had not interrupted their ſcheme 
of happineſs, I ſee no reaſon to imagine 


ven- 
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that John Hughes and Sarah Drew were 
either wiſer or more virtuous than their 
neighbours. That a well- ſet man of twen- 
ty-tive ſhould have a fancy to marry a 
brown woman of eighteen, is nothing mar- 
vellous; and I cannot help thinking, that 
had they married, their lives would have 
paſſed in the common track with thpir ſel- 
low pariſhioners. His endeavonring to 
ſhield her from a ſtorm, was a natural ac- 
tion, and what he would have certainly 
done for his horſe, if he had been in the 
ſame ſituation, Neither am I of opinion, 
that their ſudden death was a reward of 
their mutual virtue. You know the Jews 
were reproved ſor thinking a village de- 
ſtroyed by fire, more wicked than thoſe 
that had eſcaped the thunder. Time and 
chance happen to all men. Since you de- 
ſire me to try my {kill in an epitaph, I 
think the following lines perhaps more 
juſt, though not ſo poetical as yours, 


Here lyes John Hughes, and Sarah Drew; 
Perhaps you'll ſay, What's that to you ? 
Believe me, friend, much may be ſaid 

On that poor couple that are dead. 

On Sunday next they ſhould have marricd; 
But ſce how oddly things are carried! 

C 2 
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On Thurſday laſt it rain'd and lighten'd, 
Theſe tender lovers ſadly frighten'd, 
Shelter'd beneath the cocking hay, 

In hopes to paſs the time away. 

But the BOLD THUNDER found them out, 
(Commiſſion'd for that end no doubt) 
And ſeizing on their trembling breath, 
Conſign'd them to the ſhades of death. 
Who knows if *twas not kindly done ? 
For hid they ſeen the next year's ſun, 

A beaten wife and cuckold'ſwain 

Had jointly curs'd the marriage chain ; 
Now they are happy in their doom, 


For Top R HAs WROTE UPON THEIR TOME, 


I confeſs theſe ſentiments are not alto- 
gether ſo heroic as yours; but I hope you 
will forgive them in favour of the two laſt 
lines. You ſee how much I eſteem the 
honour you have done them; though LI 
am not very impatient to have the fame, 
and had rather continue to be your ſtupid 
living humble ſervant, than be celebrated 
by all the pens in Europe. 


I would write to Mr C- ; but 


, 


ſuppoſe you will read this to him, it he 
inquires after me. 


P. 
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To Lady 


January 13. 1715-16, 


I FIND, after all, by your letter of 
yeſterday, that Mrs D is reſolved 
to marry the old greaſy curate. She was 
always bigh-church in an exceſſive degree; 


823 and, you know, ſhe uſed to ſpeak of Sache- 
to- verel as an apoſtolic ſaint, who was worthy 
ou to ſit in the ſame place with St Paul, if not 
aſt a ſtep above him. It is a matter, however, 
-he very doubttul to me, whether it is not (till 
11 more the man, than the apoſtle, that Mrs. 
ne, D looks to in the preſent alliance. 
Md Though at the age of forty, the is, I aflure 
ed you, very far from being cold and inſen- 

ſible; her tire may be covered with aſhes, 

but it is not extinguiſhed Don't be de- 
ut ceived, my dear, by that prudith and ſanc- 
he 


* This and the following letters are now firſt 
publiſhed, 
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tified air. Warm devotions is no equivo- 
cal mark of warm paſſions; beſides, 1 
know it is a fact, (of which have proofs 
in hand, Which I will tell yon by word 
of mouth) that our learned and holy prude 
1s exceedingly ditpoted to uſe the means 
ſuppoſed in the primitive command, let 
what will come cf the end. The curate 
indeed is very ftithy-—-- Such a red, ſpun- 
gy, warty noſe! ſuch a ſquint!—— In 
thort, he is ugly beyond expreſſion ; and, 

what onght naturally to render him pe- 
cultarly ditpleatng ro one of Mrs D----- 8 
conilitution and propenſities, he is ſtricken 
in years. Nor do I really know how they 
will-live. He has but torty-hive pounds a- 
year----ſhe but a triſling ſum; ſo that 
they are likely to feaſt upon love and ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory, which will be very 
empty tood, without a proper mixture of 
beef and pudding. I have, however, en- 
gaged our friend, who is the curate's land- 
Jord, to give them a good Icaſe; and if 
Mrs D , inſtead of ſpending whole 
days in reading Collier, Hicks, and vile 
tranſlations of Plato and Epictetus, will 
but form the reſolution of taking care of 
her houſe, and aunding her dairy, things 
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things may go tolerably. It is not likely 
that their tender loves will givethem many 
ſweet babes to provide for. 

I met the lover yeiterday, going to the 
ale-houſe in his dirty night-g0wn, with a 
book under his arm to entertain the club; 
and as Mrs D— was with me at the time, 
I pointed out to her the charming crea- 
ture: ſhe bluſhed and looked prim; but 
quoted a paſſage out of Herodotus, in 
which it is ſaid that the Perſians wore 
long night-gowns. There is really no 
more accounting for the taſte in marriage 
of many of our ſex, than there is for the 
appetite of your neighbour Miſs S---y, who 
makes ſuch walte of chalk and charcoal 
when they tall in her way. 

As marriage produces children, ſo chil- 
dren produce care and ditputes ; and 
wrangling, as is faid (at lealt by old bache- 
lors and old maids) is one of the faeets of 
the conjugal ſtate. You tell me that our 
friend Mrs is at length bleſſed with 
a ſon; and that her huſband, who is a 
great philoſopher, (it his own teſtimony is 
ro be depended upon) inſiſts on her fuck- 
ling it herſelf. You atfx my advice on this 
matter; and to give it you frankly, really 
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think that Mr 's demand is unreaſon- 
able, as his wife's conſtitution is tender, 
and her temper frettul. A true philoſo- 
pher would confider theſe circumſtances; 
but a pedant is always throwing his ſyſtem 
in your face, and applies it equally to all 
things, times and places, juſt like a taylor 
who would make a coat out of his own 
head, without any regard to the bulk or 
figure of the perſon that mult wear it. All 
thoſe fine-ſpun arguments that he has 
drawn from ivature to ſtop your mouths, 
weigh, I muſt own to you, but very little 
with me. This tame Nature is indeed a 
ſpecious word, nay there is a great deal in 
It, if it is properly underſtood and applied; 
but I cannot bear to hear people uſing it 
to juſtify what common ſenſe mult diſavow. 
Is not Nature modified by art in many 
things? Was it not defigned to be ſo? 
And is: it not happy for human ſociety 
that it is fo? Would you like to ſee your 
huſband let his beard grow until he would 
be obliged to put the end of it in his pocket, 
becauſe this beard is the giſt of nature? 
Ihe inſtincts of Nature point out neither 
taylors, nor weavers, nor mantua-makers, 
nor ſempſters, nor milliners: and yet 1 am 
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very glad that we do not run naked like 
the Hottentots. But not to wander from 
the ſubject; I grant that Nature has fur- 
niſhed the mother with milk to nouriſh her 
child; but I maintain at the ſame time, 
that if the can find better milk elſewhere, 
ſhe ought to prefer it without heſitation, 
I don't ſee why ſhe thould have more 
ſcruple to do this, than her huſband has to 
leave the clear fountain, which Nature 
gave him to quench his thirſt, for ſtout 
October, port, or claret. Indeed if Mrs ---- 
was a buxom ſturdy woman, who lived on 
plain food, took regular exerciſe, enjoyed 
proper returns of reſt, and was free from 
violent paſſions (which you and I know is 
not the caſe) the might be a good nurſe for 
her child ; but as matters itand, I do verily 
think that the milk of a good comely cow, 
who feeds quietly in her meadow, never 
devours ragouts, nor drinks ratafia, nor 
frets at quadrille, nor fits up till three in 
the morning elated with gain or dejected 
with loſs; I do think that the milk of ſuch 
a cow, or of a nurſe that came as near it 
as poſſible, would be likely to nouriſh the 
young ſquire much better than hers. If it 
be true that the child ſucks in the mother's 
Vor. IV. D 
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Sens with her milk, this is a ſtrong ar- 
zument in favour of the cow, unleſs you 
may be afraid that the young ſquire may 
become a calf; but how many calves are 
there both in itate and church, who have 
been brought up with their mother's milk? 
I promiſe faithfully ro communicate to 
no mortal the letter you wrote me laſt. --- 
Wat you fay of two of the rebel lords, I 
believe to be true; but I can do nothing 
in the matter, If my projects don't fail in 
the execution, I ſhall ſee you before a 
month pailes, Give my ſervice to Doctor 
Blackbeard ; he is a good man, but I never 
ſaw in my life ſuch a perſecuting face co- 
ver a humane and tender heart. I imagine 
within mylell, that the Smithfield prieſts, 
who burned che Proteſtants in the time of 
Queen Mary, had juit ſuch faces as the 
Doctor's. If we were Papiſts, I ſhould like 
him very mach for my conſeſſor; his 
ſeeming iuſterny would give you and | a 
great reputation for ſauctity; and his good 
indulgent heart, would be the very thing 
that would ivit us in the aſtair of penance 
and ghottiy direction. 
Farewel, my dear Lady, Cc. 
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To the Abbot —— 


Vienna, Jan. 2. O. S. 1717. 
AM really almoſt tired with the life of 


Vienna. I am not, indeed, an enemy 
to diſſipation and hurry, much leſs to a- 
muſement and pleaſure; but I cannot en- 
dure long, even pleaſure, when it is tetter- 
ed with tormality, and aſſumes the air of 
ſyſtem. Tis true, I have had here ſome 
very agreeable connections, and what will 
perhaps ſurpriſe you, I have particular 
pleaſure in my Spaniſh acquaintances, 
Count Oropeſa, and General Pueblu. 
Theſe two noblemen are much in the good 
graces of the Emperor, and yet they ſeem 
to be brewing miſchief. 'The court of 
Madrid cannot reflect without pain upon 
the territories that were cut off from the 
Spaniſh monarchy by the peace of Utrecht, 
and it ſeems to be looking wiſhfully out 
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for an opportunity of getting them back 
again. That is a matter about which I 
trouble myſelf very little ; let the court be 
in the right or in the wrong, I like migh- 
tily the two counts its miniſters. I dined 
with them both ſome days ago at Count 
Wurmbrand's, an Aulic counſellor and a 
man of letters, who is univerſally eſteemed 
here. But the firſt man at this court, in 
point of knowledge and abilities, is cer- 
tainly Count Schlick, High Chancellor of 
Bohemia, whoſe immenſe reading is ac- 
companied with a fine taſte and a ſolid 
judgment; he is a declared enemy to 
Prince Eugene, and a warm friend to the 
honeſt hot-headed Marſhal Staremberg. 
One of the moſt accompliſhed men 1 have 
ſeen at Vienna, is the young Count Tar- 
rocco, who accompanies the amiable prince 
of Portugal. I am almoſt in love with 
them both, and wonder to ſee ſuch elegant 
manners, and ſuch free and generous ſen- 
timents in two young men that have hi- 
therto ſeen nothing but their own ͤcoun- 
try. The Count is juſt ſuch a Roman 
Catholic as you; he ſucceeds greatly with 
the devout beauties here; his firſt over- 
tures in gallantry are diſguiſed under the 
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luſcious ſtrains of ſpiritual love, that were 
ſung formerly by the ſublimely voluptuous 
Fenelon and the tender Madam Guion, 
who turned the fire of carnal love to di- 
vine objects; thus the Count begins with 
the /pirit, and ends generally with the 
fe/h, when he makes his addreſſes to holy 
virgins. 

made acquaintance yeſterday with the 
famous poet Rouſſeau, who lives here un- 
der the peculiar protection of Prince Eu- 
gene, by whoſe liberality he ſubtiits. He 
paſles here for a free-thinker, and, what is 
ſtill worſe in my eſteem, tor a man whole 
heart does not feel the encomiums he gives 
to virtue and honour in his poems. | hke 
his odes mightily ; they are much ſuperior 
to the lyric productions of our Englith 
poets, few of whom have made any figure 
in that kind of poetry. I don't find that 
learned men abound here; there is indeed 
a prodigious number of Alchymiſts at 
Vienna; the philoſophers tone is the great 
object of zeal and ſcience; and thoſe who 
have more reading and capacity than the 
vulgar, have tran{ported their ſuperſtition 
(ſhall [ call it ?) or fanaticiſm, from reli- 
gion to chymiſtry ; and they believe in a 
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new kind of tranſubſtantiation, which is 
deſigned to make the laity as rich as the 
other kind has made the prieſthood. This 
peſtilential paſſion has already rained ſeve- 
ral great houſes. here is ſcarcely a man 
of opulence or tathion, that has not an al- 
chymid in his ſervice; and even rhe Em-— 
peror is ſuppoſed to be no enemy to this 
folly in ſecret, though he has pretended to 
diſcourage it in public. 

Prince Eugene was ſo polite as to ſhew 
me his library yelterday ; we found him 
attended by Rouſſcau, and his favourite 
Count Bonneva!, who is a man of wit, and 
is here thought to be a very bold and en- 
terpriſing {pirit. The library, though not 
very ainple, is well choten; but as the 
Prince will admit into it no editions but 
what are beautiful and pleaſing to the eye, 
and there are nevertheleſs numbers of ex- 
cellent books that are but indiiferently 
printed, this finikin and foppith taſte makes 
many diſagreeable chaſms in this collec- 
tion. The books are pompontly bound 
in Turkey leather, and two of the moſt 
famous bookbinders of Paris were expreſly 
ſent for to do this work. Bouneval plea- 


ſantly told me that there were ſevera] 
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quartos on the art of war, that were bound 
with the ſkins of /pahis and. zanizaries ; 
and this jett, which was indeed elegant, 
raiſed a ſmile of pleaſure on the grave 
countenance of the famous warrior. The 
prince, who is a connoiſſeur in the fine arts, 
ſhewed me, with particular pleaſure, the 
famous collection of portraits that formerly 
belonged to Foquet, and which he pur- 
chaſed at an exceſſive price. He has aug- 
mented it with a conſiderable number of 
new acquiſitions; {ſo that he has now in 
his poſſeſſion ſuck a collection in that kind, 
as you will ſcarcely End in any ten cabi- 
nets in Europe It | told yon the number, 
you will ſay that I make an indiicreet uſe 
of the permithon to he, Which is more or 
leſs given to travellers by the induigence 
of the candid. 

Count Tarracco is juſt come im---He is 
the only perſon I have excepted this morn- 
ing in my general order to receive no com- 
pany. -- -I think I ſee you ſmile: - -but I 
am not ſo far gone as to ſtand in need of 
abſolution; though, as che human heart 
is deceitful, and the Count very agreeable, 
you may think that even though £{ ſhould 
not want an abolution, I would never- 
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theleſs be glad to have an indulgence.---- 
No fuch thing.---However, as | am a he- 
retic, and you no confeflor, I ſhall make 
no declarations on this head---The defign 
of the Count's viſit is a ball;---more plea - 
ſure,---I ſhall be ſurfeited. 


Adieu, Sc. 
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» To Mr P a 


Sept. 1. 1717. 


HEN I wrote to you laſt, Belgrade 

was in the hands of the Turks; 
but, at this preſent moment, it has changed 
maſters, and is in the hands of the Impe- 
rialiſts. A janizary, who in nine days, 
and yet without any wings but what a 
panic terror ſeems to have furniſhed, arri- 
ved at Conſtantinople from the army of 
the Turks before Belgrade, brought Mr 
W. the news of a complete victory 
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obtained by the Imperialiſts, commanded 
by Prince Eugene, over the Ottoman 
troops. It is ſaid, the prince has diſcover- 
ed great conduct and valour in this action; 
and Lam particularly glad that the voice 
of glory and duty has call'd him from the 
. here ſeveral words of the manuſcript 
are effaced. ) Two days after the battle 
the town ſurrendered. The conſternation 
which this defeat has occaſioned here, is 
jnexpreſſible; and the Sultan, apprehend- 
ing a tevolution from the reſentment and 
indignation of the people, fomented by 
certain leaders, has begun his precautions, 
after the goodly tathion of this blefſed go- 
vernment, by ordering ſeveral perſons to 
be ſtrangled, who were the objects of his 
royal ſuſpicion. He has alſo ordered his 
treaſurer to advance ſome months pay to 
the janizarics, which ſeems the Jeſs necei- 
fary, as their conduct has been bad in this 
campaign, and their licentious ferocity 
ſeems pretty well tamed by the public 
contempt, Such of them as return in 
ſtraggling and fugitive parties to the me- 
tropohs, have nut ſpirit nor credit enough 
to defend themſelves from the inſulrs of 
the mob; the very children taunt them, 
Vor. IV. E. 
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and the populace ſpit in their faces as they 
pais. They refuſed during the, battle to 
lend their aſſiitance to ſave the baggage 
and the military cheſt, which however 
were defended by the baſhaws and their 
retiane, while the janizaries and ſpahis 
were nobly employed in plundering their 
OWN camp. 

You ſee here that I give you a very 
handſome return tor your obliging letter. 
You entertain me with a moſt agreeable 
account of your amiable connections with 
men ot letters and taſte, and of the deli- 
Cious moments you pals in their ſociety 
under the rural thade; and 1 exhibit to 
vou, in return, the barbarous ſpectacle of 
Turks and Germans cutting one another's 
throats. But what can you expect from 
tuch a country as this, from which the 
mules have fled, from which letters ſeem 
eternally baniſhed, and in Which, you 1ec, 
in private ſcenes, nothing purſued as hap- 
pineſs; but the refinements of an indolent 
voluptuouſneſs, and where thoſe who act 
upon the public theatre live in uncertain- 
ty, ſuſpicion, and terror? Here pleaſure, 
to which | am no enemy, when it is pro- 
perly fealoned, and of a good compolition, 
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is ſurely of the cloying kind. Veins of 
wit, elegant converſation, eaſy commerce, 
are unknown among the Turks; and yet 
they ſeem capable of all theſe, if the vile 
ſpirit of their government did not ſtiffe 
genius, damp curioſity, and ſuppreſs an 
hundred paflions, that embellith and ren- 
der life agreeable. The luſcious pathon 
of the ſeraglio, is the only one almolt that 
is gratified here to the full; but it is blend- 
ed fo with the ſurly ſpirit of deſpotiſm ir 
one of the parties, and with the dejection 
and anxiety which this ſpirit produces in 
the other, that, to one of my way of think- 
ing, it cannot appear otherways than as 4 

very mixed kind of enjoyment. The wo- 
men here are not, indeed, ſo eloſely con- 
fined as many have related; they enjoy n 
high degree of liberty, even in the boſom 
of ſervitude ; and they have methods of 
evaſion and diſguiſe, that are very favour- 
able to gallantry ; but, after all, they are 
ſtill under uneaſy apprehenſions of being 
diſcovered; and a diſcovery expoſes them 
to the moſt mercileſs rage of jealouly, 
which is here a monſter that cannot be 
ſatiated but with blood. The magnih- 
cence-and riches that reign in the pert 
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ments of the ladies of faſhion here, ſeem 


to be one of their chief pleaſures, joined 
with their retinue of female flaves, whoſe 


muſic, dancing, and dreſs, amuſe them 


highly; but there is ſueh an air of form 
and ſtiffneſs amidſt this grandeur, as hin- 
ders it from pleaſing me at long run, how- 
ever | was dazzled with it at firſt fight, 
This ſtiffneſs and formality of manners, 
are peculiar to the Turkiſh ladies; for the 
Grecian belles are of quite another cha- 
racer and complexion; with them plea- 
ſure appears in more engaging forms, and 
their perſons, manners, converſation and 
umuſements, are very far from being de- 
ſtitute of elegance and eaſe. 

Ireceived the news of Mr Addiſon's being 
declured ſeoretary of ſtate with the leſs ſur- 
Prize; in that I know that poſt was almoſt 


"offered to him before; At that time he 


declined it, and I really believe he would 


have done well to have declined it now. 
Such a poſt as that, and ſuch à wife 


as the Counteſs, do not ſeem to be, 


in prudence, eligible for a man that is 
.althmatic ; and we may ſee the day 


when he will be heartily glad to reſign 
them both. It is well that he laid aſide the 
thoughts of the voluminous dictionary, of 
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' At leaſt a certain portion of their fame in 
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lich I have heard you or ſomebody elſe 
frequently make mention. But no more 
on that ſubject; I would not have ſaid fo 
much, were I not atlired that this letter 
will come ſate and unopened to hand. I 
Jong much to tread upon Englith ground, 

that I may ſee you and Mr Congreve, who 
render that ground claſſic ground ; nor 
will you refuſe our preſent leeretary a part 
of that merit, whatever reaſons you may 
have to be diſſatisfied with him in other 
reſpects. You are the three happieſt poets 
Jever heard of; one a ſeeretary of ſtute; 
the other enjoying leiſure with dignity in 
two lucrative employments; and you, tha' 
your religious protetlion is an obſtacle to 
court promotion, and diſqualiſies you from 
filling civil employments, have found the 
philoſophers fione; ſinee, by making the 
fliad pals through your poetical erucible 
into an Englith form, without loſing aught 
of its original beauty, you have drawn the 
golden current of Pactolus to Fwieken— 
ham. I call this finding the philoſophers 
ſtone, ſince you alone found out the ſecret, 
and nobody elſe has got into it. A 1 
and TI tried it, but their experiments 
failed; and they loſt, if not their money, 
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the trial while you touched the maßtle 
of the divine bard, andimbibed his ſpirit. 
1 hope we ſhall have the Odyſſey ſoon 
from your happy hand; and 1 think I 
ſhall follow with ſingular pleaſure the tra- 
veller Ulyſſes, who was an obſerver of men 
and manners, when he travels in your har- 
monious numbers. I love him much bet- 
ter than the hot-headed fon of Pelens, 
who bullied his general, cried for his miſ- 
treſs, and fo on. It is true, the excellence 
of the Iliad does not depend upon his me- 
rit or dignity; but 1 wiſh nevertheleſs, 
that Homer had choſen a hero ſomewhat. 
leſs pettiſh and leſs fantaſtic; a perfect he- 
ro 1s chimerical and unnatural, and conſe- 
quently uninſtructive; but it is alſo true, 
that while the epic hero ought to be drawn 
with the infirmities that are the lot of hu- 
manity, he ought never to be repreſented 
as extremely abſurd. But it becomes me 
ill to play the critic; ſo I take my leave 
of you'for this time, and defire you will 
believe me with the higheſt eſteem, 

| Yours, &. 
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To the Counteſs of —--- 


Saturday Florence. 


SET ont from Bologne the moment 

[ had finiſhed the letter I wrote you 
on Monday laſt, and ſhall now continue to 
inform you of the things that have ſtruck 
me moſt in this excurſion. Sad roads 
hilly and rocky between Bologna and 
Fierenznola. Between this latter place 
and Florence, I went out of my road to 
viſit the monaſtery of La Trappe, which 
is of French origin, and one of the molt 
auſtere and ſelf-denying orders I have met 
with. In this gloomy retreat, it gave me 


* As this letter is the ſupplement to a preceding 
one, which is not come to the bands of the editor, 
it was probably, on that account, ſent without a 
date. It ſeems evidently to have been written 
after Lady M. W. M. had fixed her reſidence in 
Italy, * 
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pain to obſerve the infatuation of men, 
who have devoutly reduced themſelves to 
a much worſe condition than that of the 
beaits. Folty, you fee, is the lot of huma- 
nity, whether it ariſes in the flowery paths 
of pleaſure, or the thorny ones of an ill- 
judged devotion. But of the two ſorts of 
tools, I thall always think that the merry 
one has the molt eligible fate; and | can- 
not well form a notion of that ſpiritual and 
ecltatic joy, that is mixed with ſighs, 
groans, hunger and thirſt, and the other 
complicated miſeries of monaſtic diſcipline. 
It is a ſtrange way of going to work for 
happineſs, to excite an enmity between ſoul 
and body, which nature and providence 
have deſigned to live together in an union 
and friend{hip, and which we cannot ſepa- 
rate, like man and wife, when they happen 
to diſagree, The profound blence that is 
enjoined vpon the monks of La Trappe, 
is a ſingular circumſtance of their unſoci- 
able and unnatural diſcipline; and were 
this injunction never to be diſpenſed with, 
it would be needleſs to viſit them in any 
other character than as a collection of {ta- 
tues; but the ſuperior of the convent ſu- 
ſpended, iu our iavour, that rigorous law, 
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and allowed one of the mutes to converſe 
with me, and anſwer a few diſcreet que- 
(tions. He told me, that the monks of this 
order in France, are ſtill more auſtere than 
thoſe of Italy; as they never taſte wine, 
fleih, fiſh, or eggs, but live entirely upon 
vegetables. The ſtory that is told of the 
inititution of this order, is remarkable, and 
is well atteſted, if my information be good. 
Its founder was a French nobleman, whoſe 
name was Bouthillier de Rance, a man of 
pleaſure and gallantry, which were convert- 
ed into the deepeſt gloom of devotion by 
the following incident. His affairs obliged 
him to abſent himſelf for ſome time from 
a lady with whom he had lived in the moſt 
intimate and render connexions of ſucceſs- 
ful love. At his return to Paris, he pro- 
poled to ſurpriſe her agreeably, and, at 
the fame time, to ſatisfy his own impatient 
delire of ſeeing her, by going directly, and 
without ceremony, to her apartment by a 
back ſtair, which he was well acquainted 
with But think of the ſpectacle that 
preſented itſelf to him at his entrance iuto 
the chamber that had fo often been the 
ſcene of love's higheſt raptures ! his miſtreſs 
dead---dead of the ſmall-pox----disfigured 

Vor. LV. F 
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beyond expreſſion — a loathſoine maſs of 
putrified matter and the ſurgeon ſepa- 
rating the head from the body, becauſe 
the coffin had been made too ſhort! He 
ſtood for a moment motionleſs in amaze- 
ment, and filled with horror—---and then 
retired from the world, ſhut himſelf up in 
the convent of La Trappe, where he paſſed 
the remainder of his days in the molt 
crue] and diſconſolate devotion.,-------Let 
us quit this fad ſubject. 

I muſt not forget to tell you, that before 
I came to this monaſtery, I went to lee the 
burning mountains near Fierenzuola, of 
which the naturaliſts ſpeak as a great cu- 
rioſity. The flame it ſends forth is with- 
out ſmoke, and reſembles brandy ſet on 
fire. The ground about it is well culti- 
vated, and the fire appears only in one 
ſpot, where there is a cavity, whole circum- 
ference is ſmall, but in it are ſeveral cre- 
vices whoſe depths are unknown. It is 
remarkable, that when a piece of wood is 
thrown into this cavity, though it cannot 
pals through the crevices, yet it is conſumed 
in a moment, and that though the ground 
about it be perfectly cold, yet if a ttick be 
rubbed with any force againſt it, it emits 
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2 flame, which, however, is neither hot 
nor durable like that of the volcano. If 
you deſire a more circumſtantial account 
of this phenomenon, and have made a ſuf- 
ficient progrels in Italian to read father 
Carazzi's deſcription of it, you need not 
be at a loſs, for I have ſent this deſcription 
to Mr F , and you have only to aſk it 
of him, After obſerving the volcano, I 
ſcrambled up all the neighbouring hills, 
partly on horieback, partly on ſoot, but 
could find no veltige of fire in any of them; 
though common report would make one 
believe that they all contain volcanos. 

[ hope you have not taken it in your 
head to expect from me a. deſcription of 
the famous gallery here, where I arrived 
on Thurſday at noon ; this would be re- 
quiring a volume inſtead of a letter; be- 
des, 1 have as yet ſeen but a part of this 
immenſe treaſure, and I propoſe employing 
tome weeks more to ſurvey the whole. 
You cannot imagine any ſituation more 
agreeable than Florence. It lies in a fer- 
tile and ſmiling valley watered by the Ar- 
no, which runs through the city, and no- 
thing can ſurpaſs the beauty and magni- 
licence of its public buildings, particularly 
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the cathedral, whoſe grandeur filled me 
with altoniſhment. The palaces, ſquares, 
fountains, ſtatues, bridges, do not only 
carry an aſpect full of elegance and great- 
neſs, but diſcover a taſte quite difterent, 
in kind, from that which reigns in the pu- 
blic edifices in other countries. The more 
I ſee of Italy, the more I am perſuaded 
that the Italians have a ſtyle (if I may 
uſe that expreſſion) in every thing, which 
diſtinguiſhes them almoſt eſſentially from 
all other Europeans. Where they have 
got it, - whether ſrom natural genius, 
or ancient imitation and inheritance, { ſhall 
not examine; but the fact is certain. J 
have been but one day in the gallery, that 
amazing repofitory of the moſt precious 
remains of antiquity, and which alone is 
ſufficient to immortalize the illuſtrious 
houſe of Medicis, by whom it was built, 
and enriched as we now ſce it. I was ſo 
impatient to ſee the famous Venus of Me- 
dicis, that I went haſtily through fix apart- 
ments, in order to get a ſight ot this divine 
figure, purpoſing, when | had ſatisfied this 
ardent curiolity, to return and view the 
reſt at my leiſure. As I, indeed, paſſed 
through the great room which contains 
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the ancient ſtatues, I was ſtopped ſhort at 
viewing the Antinous, which they have 
placed near that of Adrian, to revive the 
remembrance of their prepoſterous loves, 

which, I ſuppoſe, the Florentines rather 
look vpon as an object of envy, than of 
horror aud diſguſt. This ſtatue, like that 
of the Venus de Medicis, ſpurns deſcrip- 
tion; ſuch figures my eyes never beheld !--- 
I can now underſtand, that Ovid's compa- 
ring a fine woman to a ftatue, which I 
formerly thought a very dilobliging fimi— 
litude, was the nicelt and higheit pigce of 
flattery. The Antinous is entirely naked, 

all its parts are bigger than nature; but 

the whole, taken tog gether, and the fine at- 

titude of the figure, carry ſuch an expreſ- 
ſion of cate, elegance and grace, as no 


words can deſcribe. WW ken 1 faw the 


Venus I was rapt ino wonder, - and I could 
not help caſting a thought back upon An- 
tinous. They ought to be placed together. 
They are worthy ot each other. — It 
marble could ſee and feel, the ſeparation 
might be prudent,---it it could only /ee, it 
would certainly loſe its cc}inets, and learn 
to feel, and, in {ſuch a caſe, the charms of 
theſe two figures would produce an eſtec 
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quite cppolite to w_ of the Gorgon's head, 
which turned fleth into Itone. Pid pre- 
tend to deſcribe to you the Venus, it would 
only ſet your imagination at work to form 
ideas of her figure, and your ideas would 
no more reſemble that figure, than the Por- 
tugueſe fact of Mis N-, who has enchant- 
ed our knight, reſembles the ſweet and 
raceful countenance of Lady —----- „his 
Poke flame. The deſcription of a face 
or figure, is a needleſs thing, as it never 
conveys a true idea; it only gratifies the 
imagination with a fantailic one. until the 
real one is ſeen. So, my dear, if you have 
a mind to form a true notion ot the divine 
forms and features of the Venus and Anti- 
nous, come to Florence. 
would be glad to oblige yon and your 
friend Vertn2, by executing your commi!- 
ſion with reſpect to the tketches of Ra- 
phael's cartoons at Hampton- court; but 
I cannot do it to my ſatisfaction. I have 
indeed ſeen in the Grand Duke's collec- 
tion four pieces, in which that wonderful 
artiſt had thrown freely from his pencil 
the firſt thoughts and rude lines of ſome 
of theſe compoſitions; and as the firlt 
thoughts of a great genius are precious, 
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theſe pieces attracted my curioſity in a 
particular manner; but when | went to 
examine them cjulcly, I found them fo da- 
maged and aces, that they did not at 
all anſwer my expectation. Whether this 
be owing to neglige gence or envy, I cannot 
lay; I mention the latter, becavie it is no- 
torious, that many of the modern painters 
have diſcovered 1gnoble mar Ks of envy at 
a view ot the inimitable productious oſ the 
ancients. Iaſtead of employing their art 
to preſerve the maſter- pieces ot antiquity, 

they have endeavoured to deſtroy and el 
face many of them. I have ſeen with my 
vwn eyes an cvident proot of this at Bo- 
logna, where the greateſt part of the paint- 
ings in freſco on the walls of the convent 
of St Michael in Boſco, done by the Ca- 
racci and Guido Rheni have been ruined 
by the N who, aſter havin ng copied 
ſome of the fine!lt heads, ſcraped them al- 
molt entirely out with nails, Thus, you 
lee, nothing is exempt from human malig- 

nity. 

The word malignity, and a paſſage in 
your letter, call to my mind the wicked 
waſp of Twickenham: his lies affect me 
now no more ; they will be all as much de- 
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ſpiſed as the ſtory of the ſeraglio and tlie 
handkerchief, of which I am perſuaded he 
was the only inventor. That man has a 
malignant and ungenerous heart; and he 
1s baſe enough to aſſume the mak of a mo- 
raliſt, in order to decry human nature, and 
to give a decent vent to his hatred to man 
and woman-kind.----But I muſt quit this 
contemptible ſubject, on which a juit in- 
dignation would render my pen ſo fertile, 
that after having fatigued you with a long 
letter, I would ſurfeit you with a ſupple— 
ment twice as long. Beſides, a violent 
head-ach advertiſes me that it is time to 
lay down my pen and get me to bed. 1 
ſhall ſay ſome things to you in my next 
that I would have you to impart to the 
flrange man, as from yourſelf. My mind 
is at preſent tolerably quiet; if it were as 
dead to ſin, as it is to certain connexions, 
I ſhould be a great ſaint. Adieu, my dear 
Madam. 


Yours very affectionately, &c, 


11 
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To Mr P-—, 


HAVE been running about Paris at 
1 a ſtrange rate with my filter, and 
{trange fights have we ſeen. They are at 
lealt ſtrange ſights to me; for after having 
been accuſtomed to the gravity of Turks, 
] can ſcarce look with an eaſy and familiar 
aſpe& at the levity and agility of the airy 
phantoms that are dancing about me here; 
and I often think that I am at a puppet- 
ſhew, amidit the repreſentations of real 
life. | ſtare prodigioully, but no body re- 
marks it, for every body ſtares here; ſta- 
ring is a la mode---there is a ſtare of at- 
tention and irteret, a ſtare of curioſity, a 
ftare of expectation, a ſtare of ſurpriſe, and 
it will greatly amuſe you to ſee what tri- 
fling objects excite all this ſtaring. This 
ſtaring would have rather a folemn kind of 


Air, were it not alleviated by grinning; tor 
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at the end of a ſtare, there comes always 
a grin; and very commonly, the entrance 
of a gentleman or lady into a room, is ac- 
companied with a grin, which is deſigned 
to expreſs complacence and ſocial plea- 
ſure, but really ſhews nothing more than 
a certain contortion of muſcles, that mult 
make a ſtranger laugh really, as they laugh 
artificially. The French grin 1s equally 
remote from the cheartul ſerenity of a 
ſmile, and the cordial mirth of an honeſt 
Engliſh horſe laugh. I ſhall not perhaps 
ſtay here long enough to form a, juſt idea 
of French manners and characters, though 
this I believe would require but little ſtudy, 
as there is no great depth in either. It 
appears, on a ſuperficial view, to be a fri- 
volous, reſtleſs, and agreeable people. The 
Abbor is my guide, and [ 2 not eaſily 
light upon a better; he tells me, that here 
the women form the character of the men; 
and I am convinced in the perſuaſion of 
this, by every company into which I enter, 
There ſeems here to be no intermediate 
{tate between infancy and manhood ; for 
as ſoon as the boy has quit his leading- 
tirings, he is ſet agog in the world; the 
ladics are his tutors, they make the firit 
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impreflions, which generally remain, and 
they render the men ridiculous, by the 
imitation of their humours and graces; fo 
that dignity in manners is a rare thing 
here betore the age of ſixty. Does nos 
King David ſay ſomewhere, chat Man 
« walketh ina vain ſhew ?” I think he does; 
and I am ſure this is peculiarly true of the 
Frenchman—but he walks merrily, and 
ſeems to enjoy the viſion; and may he not 
therefore be eſteemed more happy than 
_—_ of our ſolid thinkers, whote brows 
are furrowed by deep reflection, and whoſe 
wiſdom is ſo often clothed with a miity 
mantle of ſpleen and vapours ? 

What delights me molt here, is a view 
of the magnificence, often accompanied 
with taſte, that reigns in the king's palaces 
and gardens; for though 1 don't admire 
much the architecture, in which there is 


great irregularity and want of proportion, 


yet che ſtatues, paintings, and other deco- 
rations, afford me high entertainment. One 
of the pieces of antiquity that ſtruck me 
molt in the gardens of Verſailles, was the 
famous Coloſſean ſtatue of Jupiter, the 
workmanſhip of Myron, which Mark An- 
tony carried away from Samos, and Au- 
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guſtus ordered to be placed in the Capitol. 
It is of Parian marble, and though it has 
ſuffered in the ruin of time, it (till preſerves 
ſtriking lines of majeſty. But ſurely, it 
marble could feel, the god would frown 
with a generous indignation, to ſee himſelt 
tranſported from the Capitol into a French 
garden; and after having received the ho- 
mage of the Roman Emperors, who laid 
their laurels at his feet when they returned 
from their conqueſts, to behold now no- 
thing but frizzled beaus pafling by him 
with indifference, 

I propoſe ſetting out ſoon from this 
place, ſo that you are to expect no more 
letters from this ſide of the water ; beſides, 
I am hurried to death, and my head ſwims 
with that vaſt variety of objects which 1 
am obliged to view with ſuch rapidity, the 
ſhortneis of my time not allowing me to 


examine them at my leiſure. There is 


here an exceſſive prodigality of ornaments 
and decorations, that is juſt the oppoſite 
extreme to what appears in our royal gar- 


dens; this prodigality is owing to the le- 
vity and inconſtancy of the French taſte, 


which always pants after ſomething new, 
and thus heaps ornament upon ornament 
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without end or meaſure. It is time, how- 
ever, that | ſhould put an end to my letter; 
ſo I wiſh you good night, 

And am, Cc. 


LE IE N LI. 
To Count —— 
(Tranſlated from the French.) 


AM charmed, Sir, with your obliging 
1 letter; and you may perceive, by the 
largeneſs of my paper, that I intend to 
give punctual anſwers to all your queſtions, 
at leaſt if my French will permit me; for 
as it is a language I do not underſtand to 
perfection, ſo l much tear that for want of 
expreſſions, I thall be quickly obliged to 
finiſh. Keep in mind, theretore, that [ 
am writing in a foreign language, and be 
ſure to attribute all the impertinencies and 
trifings dropping from my pen, to the 
want of proper words for declaring my 
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thoughts, but by no means to dullneſs or 
natural levity. 

Theſe conditions being thus agreed and 
ſettled, I begin with telling you, that you 
have a true notion of the Alcoran, concern- 
ing which, the Greek prieits (who are the 
greateſt ſcoundrels in the univerſe) have 
invented, out of their own heads, a thou- 
ſand ridiculous itories, in order to decry 
the law of Mahomet; to run it down, I 
ſay, without any examination, or ſo much 
as letting the people read it; being afraid, 

that if once they began to ſift the defects 
of the Alcoran, they might not {top there, 
but proceed to make uſe of their judgment 
about their own legends and fictions. In 
effect, there is nothing ſo like as the fables 
of the Greeks and of the Mahometans; 
and the laſt have multitudes of ſaints, at 
whoſe tombs miracles are by them ſaid to 
be daily performed; nor are the accounts 
of the lives of thoſe bleſſed muſſulmans 
much leſs ſtuffed with extravagancies, than 
the ſpiritual romances of the Greek papas. 

As to your next enquiry, I aſſure you, 
*ris certainly falſe, though commonly be- 
lieved in our parts of the world, that Ma- 


homet excludes women from any ſhare in a 
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- fature happy ſtate. He was too mnch a 
* gentleman, and loved the fair ſex too well 
"Xl uſe to them ſo barbarouſly. On the con- 
. trary, he promiſes a very fine paradiſe to 


de the Turkiſh women. He ſays indeed, that 
this paradiſe will be a ſeparate place fro 
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4 that of their huſbands, but 7 thi | ' 
ry moit part of them won't Ike it the worſe j $ 
iy for that; and that the regret of this ſepa- 1 
8 ration will not render their paradiſe the „ 
id, Jeſs agreeable. It remains to tell you, 188 
a5 that the virtues which Mahomet requires its | 
re, of the Women, to merit the enjoyment of A 
80 future happineſs, are not to live in ſuch a FA 
75 manner as to become uſeleſs to the world, | N 
1 but to employ themſelves as much as poſ- {Ha 
. ſible, in making little muſſulmans. The FM 
Wo virgins who die virgins, and the widows 

4 who marry not again, dying in mortal fin, 

2 are excluded out of paradiſe: for women, 

"i ſays he, not being capable to manage the 

= affairs of ſtate, nor to ſupport the fatigues 

N of war, God has not ordered them to go- 

. vern or reform the world, but he has en- Fl 
. truſted them with an office which is not leſs 1 
. honourable; even that of multiplying the 11 
1 human race; and ſuch as, dut of malice wa 
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to bear or to breed children, fulfil not the 
duty of their vocation, and rebel againſt 
the commands of God. Here are maxims 
tor you, prodigioutly contrary to thoſe of 
your convents. What will become of your 
St Catharines, your St Thereſas, your St 
Claras, ang} the whole bead-roll of your 
holy virgins and widows; who it they are 
to be judged by this ſyſtem of virtue, will 
be found to have been infamous creatures, 
that paſſed their whole lives in molt abo- 
minable libertiniſm ? 

I know not what your thoughts may be 
concerning a doctrine ſo extraordinary 
with reſpect to us; but | can truly inform 
you, Sir, that the Turks are not ſo igno— 
rant as we fancy them to be, in matters of 
politics, or philoſophy, or even of gal- 
lantry. *Tis true, that military diſcipline, 
ſuch as is now practiſed in Chriſten dom, 
does not mightily ſuit them. A long 
peace has plunged them into an univerſal 
tloth. Content with their condition, 
and accuſtomed to boundleſs luxury, they 
are become great enemies to all manner 
of tatigues. But to make amends, the 
tciences flouriſh among them. The effen- 
dis (that is to lay, the lzarned) do very 
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well deſerve this name: they have no more 
faith in the inſpiration of Mahomet, than 
in the infallibility of the Pope. They 
make a frank profeſſion of deiſm among 
themſelves, or to thoſe they can truſt, and 
never ſpeak of their law but as of a politic 
inſtitution, fit now to be obſerved by wiſe 
men, however at firſt introduced by poli- 
ticians and enthuſiaſts. 

If I remember right, I think I have told 


you in ſome former letter, that at Belgrade 


4 


we lodged with a great and rich effendi, a 
man of wit and learning, and of a very 
agreeable humour. We were in his houſe 
about a month, and he did conſtantly eat 
with us, drinking wine without any ſcruple. 
As I rallied him a little on this ſubject, he 
anſwered me, ſmiling, that all creatures 
in the world were made for the pleaſure of 
man; and that God would not have let 
the vine grow, were it a fin to taſte of its 


Juice: but that, nevertheleſs, the law, which 


forbids the uſe of it to the vulgar, was very 
wiſe, becauſe ſuch ſort of folks have not ſenſe 
enough to take it with moderation. This 
eftendi appeared no ſtranger to the parties 
that prevail among us: nay, he ſeemed to 


have ſome knowledge of our religious diſ- 
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putes, and even of our writers: and I was 
iurpriſed to hear him atk, among other 
things, how Mr Poland did! 

My paper, large as it is, draws towards 
an end. That 1 may not go beyond its 
limits, I mult leap from religions to tulips, 
concerning which you aſk me news. Their 
mixture produces ſurprizing effects. But 
what is to be obſerved moſt ſurprizing, is 
the experiments of which you ſpeak con- 
cerning animals, and which is tried here 
every day. The ſuburbs of Pera, Jopha- 
na, and Galatia, are collections of itran- 
gers from all countries of the univerſe. 
They have fo often intermarried, that this 
forms ſeveral races of people, the oddelt 
imaginable. There is not one ſingle ta- 
mily of natives, that can value itlclf on 
being unmixed. You frequently fee a per- 
ſon, whole father was born a Grecian, the 
mother an Italian, the grandfather a 
Frenchman, the grandmother an Arme- 
nian, and their anceſtors Engliſh, Muſco- 
vites, Aliitics, @c. 

This mixture produces creatures more 


extraordinary than you can imagine; nor 


could I ever doubt but there were ſeveral 
ditferent ſpecies of men; lince the whites, 
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the woolly and the long-haired blacks, 
the ſmall-eyed Tartars and Chineſe, the 
beardleſs Braſilians, aud (to name no 
more) the oily tkinned yellow Nova Zem- 
blians, have as fpecitic differences, under 
the ſame general kind, as grey-hounds, 
maſtiffs, ſpaniels, bull-dogs, or the race of 
my little Diana, if nobody is offended at the 
compariſon, Now, as the various inter- 
mixing of theſe latter animals cauſes mon- 
grels, ſo mankind have their mongrels too, 
divided und ſubdivided into endleſs ſorts. 

We have daily proots of it here, as I told 
you before. In the fame animal is not 
ſeldom remarked the Greek perfidiouſneſs, 
the Italian diftdence, the A arro- 
gance, the French loquacit- v. and all of u 
fudden, he is ſeized with a fit of Engliſh 
thonghtfulneſs, bordering a little upon 
dulneſs, which many of us have inherited 
from the ftupidity of our Saxon proge- 
tors, But the family which charms me 
molt is that which proceeds from the fan- 
taſtical conjunction of a Dutch male with 
a Greek female. As thee are natures op- 
polite in extremes, 'tis a pieaſure to obſerve 
how the differing atoms are perpetvally 
jarring together in the children, even ſo 
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as to produce effects viſible in their external 
form. They have the large black eyes of 
the country, with the fat, white, fiſhy fleth 
of Holland, and a lively air, ſtreaked with 
dulneſs. At one and the ſame time, they 
ſhew that love of expenſiveneſs, ſo univerſal! 
among the Greeks, and an inclination to 
the Dutch frugality. To give an example 
of this; young women ruin themſelves to 
purchaſe jewels for adorning their heads, 
while they have not the heart to buy new 
ſhoes, or rather ſlippers for their feet, 
which are commonly in a tattered condi- 
tion; a thing ſo contrary to the taſte of our 
Engliſh women, that it is for ſhewing you 
how neatly their feet are dreſſed, and for 
thewing this only, they are ſo paſſionately 
enamoured with their hoop petticoats. [ 
have abundance of other ſingularities to 
communicate to you; but I am at the 
end, both of my French and my paper. 
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CONCERNING 


Monſieur de la Rocueroucauli T's 
Maxim That marriage is ſome- 
times convenient, but never delightful. 


T may be thought a preſumptuous at- 

tempt in me to controvert a maxim ad- 
vanced by ſuch a celebrated genius as 
Monſieur Rochefoucault, and received with 
ſuch implicit faith by a nation which boaſts 
of ſuperior politeneſs to the reſt of the 
world, and. which, for a long time palt, 
has preſcribed the rules of gallantry to all 
Europe. 

Neverthelefs, prompted by that ardour 
which truth inſpires, 1 dare to maintain 
the contrary, and reſolutely inſiſt, that 
there are ſome marriages formed by love, 
which may be delighttul, where the affec- 
tions are ſympathetic, Nature has pre- 
ſented us with pleaſures ſuitable to our 
ſpecies, and we need only to tollow her 
impulſe, refined by taſte, and exalted by u 
lively and agreeable imagination, in order 
to attain the moſt perfect felicity of which 
human nature is ſuſceptible : ambition, 
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avarice, vanity, when enjoyed in the moſt 


exquiſite perfection, can yield but trifling 


and taſteleſs pleaſures, which will be too 
inconſiderable to aifect a mind of delicate 
ſenſibility. 

We may conſider the gifts of fortune as 
ſo many Reps neceſſary to arrive at ſelicity, 
which we can never attain, being obliged 
to ſet bounds to our deſires, and being only 
gratified with ſome of her trivolous favours, 
which are nothing more than the torments 
of lite, when they are conſidered as the 
neceſlary means to acquire or preter ve 4 
more exquiſite felicity. 

This felicity confiits alone in friendſhip, 
fond on mutual eitcem, fixed by grati- 
tude, ſupported by inclination, and ani— 
mated by the tender ſolicitudes of love, 
whom the ancients have admirably defcri- 
bed under the appearance of a beautiful 
infant: it is pleated with infantine amuſe- 
ments, it is delicate and affectionate, in- 
capable of miichief, delighted with trifles; 
its pleaſures are gentle and innocent. 

They have given a very different repre- 
ſentation of another paſſion, too groſs to 
be mentioned, but, of which alone, men in 
general are ſuſceptible. This they have 
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deſcribed under the figure of a ſatyr, who 
has more of the brute than of the man in 
his compoſition. By this tabulous animal 
they haye expreited a paſſion, which is the 
real ioundation of ail the fine exploits ot 
modiſh gallantry, and which only endea— 
vours to gluiits appetite with the poſſeſſion 
of ths object which is moit lovely in its 
eſtimation: a pation founded in myjultice, 
ſupported by deceit, and attended bycrunes, 
remorſe, jealouty, and contempt. Can 
ſuch an aſtection be delightſul to a virtuous 
mind? Neverticle!ts, tuck is the delightful 
atteudaut on all illicit engagements; gal- 
lants are obliged to abandon all thoic 1cn+ 
timents of hunour which are inſcparable 
trom a liberal education, and are doomed 
to live wretchedly in the conſtant purſuit 
of what reaſon condemns, to have all their 
pleatures cmbittered by remorſe, aud to 
be reduced to the deplorable condition of 
having renounced virtue, without being 
able to make vice agreeable, 

It is impollible to taſte the delights of 
love in perfection, but in a well aflorted 
marriage; nothing betrays {uch a narrows». 
neſs of mind as to be governed by words, 
What thouga cuſtom, tor which good rea- 
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ſons may be aſſigned, has made the words 
huſband and wife ſomewhat ridiculous? A 
huſband, in common acceptation, ſignifies 
a jealous brute, a ſurly tyrant; or, at beſt, 
a weak fool, who may be made to believe 
any thing. A wife is a domeſtic terma- 
gant, who is deſtined to deceive or torment 
the poor devil of a huſband. The conduct 
of married people, in general, ſufficiently 
juſtifies theſe two characters. 

But, as I ſaid before, Why ſhould words 
impoſg upon us? A well-regulated mar- 
riage is not like theſe connections of inte- 
reſt or ambition. A fond couple, attached 
to each other by mutual affection, are two 
lovers who live happily together. Though 
the prieſt pronounces certain words, tho 
the lawyer draws up certain in{truments ; 
yet I look on theſe preparatives in the ſame 
light as a lover conſiders a rope-ladder 
which he faſtens to his miſtreſs's window: 
if they can but live together, what does it 
ſignify at what price, or by what means, 
their union is accompliſhed? Where love 
is real and well founded, it is impoſſible to 
be happy but in the quiet enjoyment of 
the beloved object; and the price at which 
it is obtained, does not leſſen the vivacity 
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- and delights of a paſſion, ſuch as my ima- 


gination conceives. If I was inclined to 
romance, I would not picture images of 
true happineſs in Arcadia. I am not pru- 
dith enough to confine the delicacy of af- 
fection to wiſhes only. I would open my 
romance with the marriage of a couple 
united by ſentiment, tafte and inclination. 
Can we conceive a higher felicity than the 
blending of their intereſts and lives in ſuch 
un union? The lover has the pleaſure of 
giving his miſtreſs the laſt teſtimony of 
eſteem and confidence; and ſhe, in return, 
commits her peace and liberty to his pro- 
tection. Can they exchange more dear 
and affectionate pledges? Is it not natural 
to give the moſt inconteſtible proofs of 
that tenderneſs with which our minds are 
impreſied ? I am ſenſible, that ſome are ſo 
nice as to maintain, that the pleaſures of 
love are derived from the dangers and dit- 
ficulties with which it is attended; they 
very pertly obſerve, that a roſe would not 


be a roſe without thorns. There are a 


thouſand inſipid remarks of this fort, which 
make ſo little impreſſion on me, that I am 
perſuaded, was I a lover, the dread of in- 


juring my miſtreſs would make me unhap- 
o, LY. 1 
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py, if the enjoyment of her was attended 
with danger to herſelf, 

Two married lovers lead very different 
lives: they have the pleafure to paſs their 
time in a ſucceſhve intercourſe of mutual 
obligations and marks of benevolence; and 
they have the delight to find, that each 
forms the entire happineſs of the beloved 
object. Herein conſiſts perfect felicity. 
The moſt trivial eoncerns of economy be- 
come noble and elegant, when they are 
exalted by ſentiments of affection : to fur- 
nifh an apartment, is not barely to ſurniſh 
an apartment; it is a place where I expect 
my lover: to prepare a ſupper is not mere- 
ly giving orders to my cook; it is an a- 
muſement to regale the object I doat on. 
In this light, a woman confiders theſe ne- 
ceſſary occupations, as more lively and at- 
tecting pleaſures than thoſe gaudy fights 
which amuſe the greater part of the ſex, 
who are incapable of true enjoyment. 


A fixed and affectionate attachment, 


ſoftens every emotion of the ſoul, and ren- 
ders every object agreeable which preſents 
itſelf to the happy lover (1 mean one who 
is married to his miſtreſs.) If he exercites 


any employment, the fatigues of the camp, 


rn & 


the troubles of the court, all become agree- 
able, when he reflects that he endures theſe 
inconveniencies to ſerve the object of his 
affections. If fortune is favourable to him, 
{tor ſuceeſs does not depend on merit), all 
the advantages it procures are ſo many 
tributes which he thinks due to the charms 
of the lovely fair; and, in gratifying this 
ambition, he feels a more lively pleaſure, 
and more worthy of an honeſt may, than 
that of railing his fortune, and gaining 
public applauſe. He enjoys glory, ticles, 
and riches, no farther than as they regard 
her he loves; and when he attracts the 
approbation of a ſenate, the applauſe of 
an army, or the commendation of his 
prince, it is her prailes which ultimately 
Hatter him. 

In a reverſe of fortune, he has the con- 
ſolation of retiring to one who is affected 
by his diſgrace; and, locked in her, em- 
braces, he has the ſatisfaction of giving 
utterance to, the following tender reflec- 
tions: My happineſs does not depend 
on the caprice of fortune; I have a con- 
«« ſtant aſylum againſt inquietude. Your 


„„ elteem renders me inſenſible of the in- 


jullice oſ a court, or the ingratitude of 
| 1 : 
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« a maſter; and my loſſes afford me a kind 
« of pleaſure, ſince they furnith me with 
« freth proofs of your virtue and affection. 
« Of what uſe is grandeur to thoſe who 
* are already happy? We have no need 
* of flatterers, we want no equipages ; [ 
« reign in your affections, and I enjoy 
0 every delight i in the poſſeſhon of your 
„ perſon.” 

In ſhort, there is no ſituation in which 
melancholy may not be aſſuaged by the 
company of the beloved object. Sickneſs 
itſelf is not without its alleviation, when 
we have the pleaſure of being attended by 
her we love. I ſhould never conclude, if 
I attempted to give a detail of all the de- 
lights of an attachment, wherein we meet 
with every thing that can flatter the ſenſes 
with the moſt lively and diffuſive raptures. 
But I muſt not omit taking notice of the 
pleaſure of beholding the lovely pledges of 
a tender friendſhip, daily growing up, and 
of amuſing ourſelves, according to our dit- 
ferent ſexes, in training them to perfection. 
We give way to this agreeable inſtin& of 
nature, refined by love. In a daughter, 
we praiſe the beauty of her mother; in a 
10n, we commend the underſtanding, and 
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the appearance of innate probity, which 
we eſteem in his father. Ir is a pleaſure 
which, according to Moſes, the Almighty 
himſelf enjoyed, when he beheld [the 
work of his hands, and ſaw that all was 
good. 

Speaking of Moſes, I cannot forbear ob- 
ſerving, that the primitive plan of felicity 
infinitely ſurpaſſes all others, and I cannot 
form an idea of Paradiſe, more like a Pa- 
radile, than the ſtate in which our firſt pa- 
rents were placed: that proved of ſhort 
duration, becauſe they were unacquainted 
with the world ; and it 1s for the fame rea- 
ſon, that ſo few love-matches prove happy. 


Eve was like a filly child, and Adam was 


not much enlightened. When ſuch people 
come together, their being amorous 1s to 
no purpoſe, for their affections mult necel- 
ſarily be ſhort-lived. In the tranſports of 
their love, they form ſupernatural ideas of 


each other. The man thinks his miſtreſs 


an angel, becauſe the is handſome ; and the 
is enraptured with the merit of her lover, 
becauſe he adores her. The firit decay of 
her complexion deprives her of. his adora- 
tion; and the huſband, being no longer an 
adorer, becomes hateful to her, who had 
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no other foundation for her love. By de- 
grees, they grow diſguſtful to each other; 
and, after the example of our firſt parents, 
they do not fail to reproach each other 
with the crime of their mutual imbecility. 
After indifference, contempt comes apace, 
and they are convinced, that they muſt 
hate each other, becauſe they are married. 
Their ſmalleſt defects ſwell in each other's 
view, and they grow blind to thoſe charms, 
which, in any other object, would affect 
them. A commerce founded merely on 
ſenſation, can be attended with no other 
conſequences. 

A man, when he marries the object of 
his affections, ſhould ſorget that ſhe ap- 
pears to him adorable, and ſhould conſider 
her merely as a mortal, ſubject to diſorders, 
caprice, and ill temper ; he thould arm him- 


ſelf with fortitude, to bear the loſs of her 


beauty, and ſhould provide himſelf with a 
fund of complaiſance, which is requiſite to 
ſupport a conſtant intercourſe with a perſon 
even of the higheſt underitanding and the 
greateſt equanimity. The wife, on the 
other hand, ſhould not expect a continued 
courſe of adulation and obedience; the 
thould diſpoſe herſelf to obey in her turn 
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with a good grace; a ſcience very difficult 
to attain, and conſequently the more eſti- 
mable in the opinion of a man who is ſen- 
fible of the merit. She thould endeavour 
to revive the charms of the miſtreſs, by the 
folidity and good ſenſe of the friend. 

When a pair who entertain ſuch rational 
ſentiments, are united by indittoluble bonds, 
all nature imiles upon them, and the molt 
common objects appear delighttul. In my 
opinion, ſuch a lite is infinitely more happy 
and more voluptuous, than the molt ra- 
vithing and belt regulated gallantry. 

A woman who is capable of reflection, 
can conſider a gailant in no other light, 
than that of a ſeducer who would take 
advantage of her weaknels, to procure 4 
momentary pleaſure at the expence of her 
glory, her peace, her honour, and perhaps 
her lite. A highwayman who claps a pidel 
to your brealt, to rob you of your purſe, 
is lets dithonelt and Jeſs guilty; and I have 
ſo good an opinion of myſelf, as to believe, 


that if l was a man, I ſhould be as capable. 


ot atumins 8 the character ot an aſſatlin, as 
that of defiling an honeſt woman, clieemed 
in the world, and happy in her huſband, 
by iuſpiring her with a paſſion to which 
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ſhe muſt ſacrifice her honour, her tranquil- 
lity, and her virtue. 

Should I make her deſpicable, who ap- 
pears amiable in my eyes? Should I re- 
ward her tendernets, by making ker ab- 
horred by her family, by rendering her 
children indifferent to her, and her hu- 
ſpband deteſtible? I believe that theſe reflec- 
tions would haye appeared to me in as 
ſtrong a light, it my ſex had not rendered 
them exculable in ſuch caſes; and I hope 
that I ſhould have had more ſenſe than to 
imagine vice the leis vicious, becaule it is 
me faſhion, 

N. B. I am much pleaſed with the 
Turkiſh manners; a people, though igno- 
rant, yet, in my judgment, extremely po- 
lite. A gallant cunviged of having de- 
bauched a married woman, is regarded as 
a pernicious being, and held in the ſame 
abhorrence as a proſtitute with us. He is 
certain of never making his fortune; and 
they would deem it ſcandalous to conier 
any conſiderable employment on a man 
juſpeted of having committed ſuch enor- 
mcus injuttice. 

What would theſe moral people think of 
our anuli-x11g hits erraut, who are ever in 
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Purſuit of adventures to reduce innocent 


virgins to diſtreſs, and to rob virtuous wo- 
men of their honour; who regard beauty, 
youth, rank, nay virtue itſelf, as ſo many 
incentives, which inflame their defires, and 
render their efforts more eager; and who, 
priding themſelves in the glory of appear- 


ing expert ſeducers, forget, that with all 


their endeavours, they can only acquire 
the ſecond rank in that noble order, the 
devil having long ſince been in poſſeſſion 
of the firſt. 

Our barbarous manners are ſo well cal- 
culated for the eſtablihment of vice and 


wretchedneſs, which are ever inſeparable, 


that it requires a degree of underitanding 
and rg way infinitely above the common, 
to reliſh the felicity of a marriage ſuch as 
I have deſcribed. Nature is {o weak, and 
ſo prone to change, that it is difficult to 
maintain the beit grounded conſtaney, in 
the midſt of thoſe diſſipations, which our 
ridiculous cuſtoms have rendered unavoid- 
able. 

It mult pain an amorous huſband to 
his wife take all the fathtonable liberties; 
it ſeems harſh not to allo e them; and, to 
ve. conkor mahle, he is reduced to the ns- 
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ceſſity of letting every one take them that 
will, to hear her impart the charms of her 
underſtanding to all the world, to ſee her 
diſplay her boſom at noon-day, to behold 
her bedeck herſelf, for the ball, and for the 
play, and attract a thouſand and a thou- 
ſand adorers, and liſten to the inſipid flat- 
tery of a thouſand and a thouſand cox- 
combs. ls it poſſible to preſerve an eſteem 
for ſuch a creature? or, at leaſt, muſt not 
her value be greatly diminiſhed by ſuch a 
commerce ? | 

I mult ſtill reſort to the maxims of the 
Eaſt, where the moſt beautiful women are 


content toconfine the power of their charms 


to him who has a right to enjoy them ; and 
they are too ſincere, not to confeſs, that 
they think themſelves capable of exciting 
deſires. 

I recolle& a converſation that I had 
with a lady of great quality at Conſtanti- 
nople, (the moſt amiable woman I ever 
knew in my life, and with whom I after- 
wards contracted the cloſeſt ſriendſhip.) 
* She trankly acknowledged, that the was 
ſatiched with her huſband. What liber- 
tines, ſaid ſhe, you Chriſtian ladies are! 
You are permitted to receive viſits from as 
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at many men as you think proper, and your 
ol laws allow you the unlimited uſe of love 
* and wine. I aſſured her that the was 
- wrong informed, and that it was criminal 


to liſten to, or to love, any other than our 
122 huſbands. Your huſbands are great 


t- % fools,” ſhe replied ſmiling, “to be con- 
* « tent with ſo precarious a fidelity. Your 
m &* necks, your eyes, your hands, your con- 
ot % yerſation are all for the public, and what 
a « do you pretend to reſerve tor them? 
„ Pardon me, my pretty ſultana,” ſhe ad- 
he ded, embracing me,“ I have a flrong incli- 
re nation to believe all that you tell me, but 
ns « you would impoſe impoſſibilities upon 
1d « me. I know the filthineſs of the inſidels; 
at &« | perceive that you are aihamed, and L 
8 « will ſay no more.” 
I found ſo much good ſenſe and pro- 
id priety in what ſhe ſaid, that I knew not 
* how to contradi& her; and at length, I 
2 acknowledged that ſhe had reaſon to preſer 


the Mahometan manners to our ridiculous 
. cuſtoms, which form a conſuſed medley of 
the rigid maxims of Chriitianity, with all 


1 the libertiniſm of the Spartans. And, not- 
a withſtanding our abſurd manners, I am 


perſuaded, that a woman who is deter- 
K 2 
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mined to place her happineſs in her huſ- 
band's affections, ſhould abandon the ex- 
travagant deſire of engaging public ado- 
ration, and that a huſband, who tenderly 
loves his wife, ſhould, in his turn, give up 
the reputation of being a gallant. You 
find that I am ſuppoling a very extraordi- 
nary pair; it is not very ſurpriſing, there- 
fore, that ſuch an union ſhould be uncom- 
mon in thoſe countries where it is requi- 
ſite to conform to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, in 
order to be happy. 
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the plurality of wives allowed by the Koran 
ſeldum indulged. 


Let. 30. Adrianople. 


Manner in which the Turks paſs their time 
the preſent paſtoral manners of the 
Eaſterns, a confirmation of the deſcriptions in 
the Grecian poets give great light into 
many ſcripture pallages———-fpecimen of 
Turkiſh poetry ———a verſion given b nd 
MN. in the Evgliſh ſtyle. 
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Let. 31. Adrianople. 


The plague not fo terrible as repreſented— 
account of the Turkiſh method of inoculating 
the ſmall-pox, 


Let. 32. Adrianople. 


Deſcription of the came] their uſe, 
and method of managing them—the buffalo— 
the Turkiſh horſes—— their veneration for 
ſtorks——the Turkiſh houſes —— why Euro- 
peans ſo ignorant of the inſides of the Turk- 
1th houſes——their gardens——their ider 
and hanns. 


Let. 33. Adrianople. 


Lady M. 's viſit to the Grand Viſier's lady 
her perſon deſcribed, and manner of 
entertaining her gueſt——the victuals, &c.— 
viſit to the Kahaya's lady, the fair Fatima 
her perſon, dreſs, and engaging behaviour— 
her waiting-women——the Turkiſh muſic. 


Let.” 34. Adrianople, 


Deſcription of Adrianople——the exchange 


the 


be principal traders Jews 
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Turkiſh camp proceſſion of the Grand Sig- 


nior going to command his troops in perſon 
— the manner by which Turkiſh lovers ſhew 
g their affection for their miſtreſſes deſerip- 
tion of Sultan Selim's moſque — the ſeraglio 

the young princes. 


> 
= "VOLUME THIRD. 
Jy it od ; 
"A Let, 35. from Conſtantinople. 
A Journey from Adrianople the litfte... 
Ig ſeraglio the Greek church at Selivrea—— 
ſingular lodging of a hogia or ſchoolmaſter— 
general view of Pera Conſtantinople-— 
their burial-places and tombs manner | 
y _ of renewing a marriage after a divorce——— | 
5 unmarried women, why ſuppoſed in Turkey to | 
ts die in a ſtate of reprobation this notion 
3h compared with the catholic' veneration for 
= celibacy the Eaſtery taſte for antiquities. 
Let. 36. from Belgrade village, 
Lady M.'s agreeable ſituation there—diary | 
E of her way of ſpending the week com - 
7 pared with the modiſh way of ſpending time. 6 
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Let. 37. Belgrade village. 


Turkiſh female. ſlaves deſcribed —— —rov- 
ages to the Levant filled with untruths——— 
balm of Meeca,: its extraordinary effects on 
the ladies faces— Turkiſh ladies great dealers 
in magic charms to command love. 


Let. 38. from Pera of Conſtantinople. 


Barrenneſs, . diſgraceful among the Turkiſh 
Jadies—often deſſtroy themſelves by quackery 
on this account———naturally prolifie-—the 
Turkiſh houſes why liable ro fire—mildneſs 
of the winter at Conſtantinople— Turkish 
puaiſhment for convicted liars, 


Let. 39. Pera of Conſtantinople. 


Lady M. brought to bed—vifits the Sultana 
Hafiten—anecdotes of that lady—her dreſs— 
entertainment ſtory of the Sultan's throwing 
a handkerchief contradited—amuſements of 
the {eraghio——the Sultana Hafiten's gardens, 
bed-chamber, and flaves--the Arabian tales, 
a true repreſentation of Eaſtern manners—— 
magnificence of the Turkiſh harams— vil. 
to the fair Fatima--the charaQers of the Suj- 
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tana Hafiten and Fatima compared ſtory of 
Fatima—magnificence of her habitation, 


Let. 40. Pera. 


Turkiſh love · letter. with a tranſlation 
the confuſion of tongues ſpoke at Pera—Lady 
M. in danger of loſing her Eugliſh. 


Let. 41. 
Turkiſh wa- 


Suburbs of Conſtantinople 


termen—— Conſtantinople, why not eaſy to be 


ſeen by Europeans—pleaſure of rowing down 
the Boſpborus—view of Conſtantinople from 
the water the ſeraglio— Sancta Sophia 
the moſque of Sultan Solyman ———of Sultana 
Valida--the Atlerdan—the brazen ſerpentine 
column — the exchanges—=— the biſiſten 
humanity of the Turks towards their ſlaves— 
the hiſtorical pillar fallen down——the der- 
viſes——their devotion and dancing. 


Let. 42. 


Mr Hill's account of the ſweating pillar, 
and of the Turkiſh ladies, contradicted ——- 
manner of living of the Turkiſh wives 
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ceremony of receiving a Turkiſh bride at the 
bagnio—no public.cognizance taken of mur- 
der—generally compounded for by money — 
ſtory of a Chriſtian lady taken priſoner by a 
Turkiſh admiral, who choſe to continue with 
and marry her raviſher—the Turks great ve- 
nerators of truth=—the Eaftern manner of 
adopting children——account of the Arme- 
nians—their ſtri& obſervance of faſts—ſum- 
mary view of their religion—ceremonies at 
an Armenian marriage. 


Let. 43. from Conſtantinople. 


Obſervations on the accounts given by Sir 
Paul Rycaut and Gemelli—the canal between 
Conſtantinople and Calcedon—the precarious 
nature of human grandeur in Turkey—de- 
{cription of the houſe of the Grand Vizier 
who was killed at Peterwaradin—moral reflec- 
tions on the difference between the taſte of 
the Europeans and the Eaſterns, 


Let. 44. from Tunis. 
Voyage from Conſtantinople—the Helle- 
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ſpont, and caſties of Seſtos and Abydos 
reflections on the ſtory of Hero and Leander 
the burial-places of Hecuba and Achilles 
antiquities—habits of the Greek peaſants— 
conjectures as to the ruins of a large city— 
remarks on the face of the cohntry illuſtrated 
by reference to a paſſage from Homer—Troy, 
no remains of it exiſting—ruins of old Con- 
ſtantinople—Latin inſcriptions, and remains 
of antiquity—ille of Tenedos—Mytilene— 
Leſbos—Scio and its inhabitants—promontory 
of Lunium, the preſent cape Colonna—— 
---temple of Theſeus, how deſtroyed---pre- 
fent condition of the Morea, the ancient Pe- 
Jeponneſus---Candia---refleftions on the con- 
traſt between ancient and modern Greece--- 
Trinacria Malta — arrival at Tunis--- 
face of the country — manner of celebrating 
the Mahometan ramadan or Lent the 
natives ruins of the aqueduct of Car- 
thage——deſcription and chronological anec- 


dotes of the city of Tunis---ruins of Car- 
thage—— 


Let. 45. from Genoa, 


Deſcription of Genoa and its inhabitants 
M 2 
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Cizesbeis, the nature of their employment, 
and occaſion of their inſtitution— the go- 
vernment—-palaces— paintings ——remarks 
on their fondneſs for the repreſentation of 
crucifixes——church of St Lawrence, and the 
famous emerald plate-—their churckes not 
to be compared with the Sancta Sophia at 
Conſtantinople. 


Let. 46. from Turin. 


Character of Turin, its palaces and chur- 
ches— Lady M. waits on the Queen - 


perſons of the King and Prince of Piedmont 
de ſcribed. 


Let. 47. from Lyons. 


Journey from Turin to Lyons — paſſage 
over Mount Cenis the frontier towns be- 
tween Savoy and France. 


Let. 48. Lyons. 


Reflexions on the infipidity of female viſits 
—the inſcriptions on braſs tables on each ſide 
of the town houſe at Lyons—remains of an- 
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tiquity—cathedral of St John—critique on the 
flatue of Louis XIV. 


VOLUME uw. 


Let. 49. froin Paris. 


Miſerable condition of the French peaſants 


— palace of Fountainbleau—fair of St Lau- 


rence—()pera-houle—general character of the 
French a&ors—compariton between the French 
and Englith ladies. 


Let. 50. Paris. 


General remarks on the palace of Verſailles 
— Trianon —Marli—St Cloud—paintings at 
the houle of the Duke D'Antin—the Thuil- 
leries—the Louvre—behaviour of Mr Law at 
Paris—Paris compared with London, 


Let. 51. from Dover. 


Ludicrous diſtreſſes in the paſſage to Dover 
——reflezxions on travelling—brief compariſon 
between England and the ref} of the world in 
general, 
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Let. 52. Dover. 


Reflexions on the fate of Joan Hughes and 
Sarah Prew—epitaph on them. 


* Let. 53 . 


CharaQter of Mrs D and humourous 
repreſentation of her intended marriage with 
a greaſy curate—anecdores of another couple 
—remarks on the abuſe of the word nature; 
applied to the caſe of a huſband who inſiſted 
on his wife ſuckling her own child—oblerva- 
tions on the forbidding countenance of a wor- 
thy gentleman. | 


Let. 54. from Vienna. 


Remarks on ſome illuſtrious perſonages at 
the court of Vienna character of the poet 
Rouſſeau—alchymy much ſtudied at Vienua— 
Prince Eugene's library. 


Let. 55. 


Victory of Prince Eugene over the Turks, 
and the ſurrender of Belgrade—the news how 
received at Conſtantinople—contraſt between 
European and Aſiatic manners—eſtimate of 
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me pleaſures of the ſeraglio—obſervations on 
Mr Addiſon being appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate Mr Addiſon, Mr Pope, and Mr Con- 
greve, in what reſpect three happy poets— 
reflections on the Iliad, and Mr Pope's tranſ- 
lation of it. 


Let. 56. from Florence. 


Remarks on the road between Bologna and 
Florence—viſit to the monaſtery of La Trappe, 
with refletions on the monaſtic life—occa- 
ſion of the inſtitution of the order of La 
Trappe—ihe burning mountain near Fieren— 
zuola—general delcription of Florence—the 
grand gallery—the ſtatues of Antinous and 
Venus de Medicis—the firſt ſketches of Ra- 
phael's cartoons—envious behaviour of mo- 
dern painters, in defacing the productions of 
the ancients—digreſflion to ſome reports raiſed 
by Mr P. concerning the writer, 


. Let. 37. 


Remarks on Paris -reflections on ſtaring and 
grinning character of the French people 
criticiſmon ſtatues in the gardens of Verſailles 

2 


the gardens compared with the royal gar- 
dens of Evgland. 


Let. 58. 


Obſervations on the Koran, and the con- 
duct of the Greek priells with regard to it 
women not excluded from Mahomet's para- 
diſe—who among the women excluded—tbhe 
exhortations of Mahomet to the women, com- 
pared with the monaſtic inſtitution of popery 
the ſciences cultivated among the Turks by 
the effendis—ſentiments of an intelligent one 
reſpecting abſlinence from wine——ſtrange 
mixture of different countries in the ſuburbs 
of Conſtantinople different ſpecies of men 
afſerted—mongrels in the human ſpecies 
why the Englith woinen ſo fond of hoop-pet= 
ticoats. 


Inquiry into the truth of Monſieur Ruche- 
ſoucault's maxim, that marriage is ſome- 
times convenient, but never deliph:ſul.” 
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